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Myths and legends of the Mississippi valley and the great lakes. Se- 
lected and edited by Katherine B. Judson. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Company, 1914. 215 p. $1.50 net) 
It is quite evident — and the statement does not imply adverse crit- 
icism — that this hook has been compiled for the generality of readers 
rather than for scholarly specialists. The collection contains one hun- 
dred and two myths and legends of the "Winnebago, Wyandot, Ojibwa, 
Menominee, Ottawa, and other tribes. On the whole, the pieces have 
been chosen with discrimination. Comparison with some of Miss Jud- 
son's sources reveals the fact that she has withstood successfully the 
temptation to amplify and embroider the legends. She has, moreover, 
given them literary form — despite the statement that she has made no 
effort to make the legends "literary" or to give them "literary charm" 
— as she had a right to do for the audience she is manifestly serving. 
But in all cases, so far as there has been opportunity to judge, Miss Jud- 
son has rendered the pieces faithfully, and some of them with facility 
and charm. She has, for the most part, drawn from Albert E. Jenks, 
James Mooney, Catlin, and Schoolcraft, and general acknowledgment of 
this indebtedness is made. The printed source of each legend, however, 
should have been given. And, too, Miss Judson could have added to the 
value of her book by indicating as well the earlier narratives of western 
travelers in which Indian legends of the region appear. This would not 
have encumbered the work, nor lessened its interest for the general 
reader, and it would have greatly increased its value to those who are 
more seriously concerned with legendary history — a most engaging sub- 
ject. The volume contains twelve half-tone illustrations from bureau 
of American ethnology Reports. 

John Thomas Lee 

The true Ulysses S. Grant. By Charles King, brigadier general U. S. V., 
1898-1899. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1914. 400 p. $2 00 net) 

This book was written, so the author tells us in the preface, "in the 
belief that there were virtues in the true Grant to which full prominence 
had not been given" and because "there came the desire to write of our 
great commander as he seemed to one of the least of these his subalterns. ' ' 

Many have praised the military genius of the silent commander ; many 
have condemned his shortcomings as a civil administrator; but none has 
given a complete and accurate view of the less-known characteristics of 
Grant, the man. General King has been skilful in his portrayal of these 
virtues, and has written with the enthusiastic approbation of one who is 
thoroughly convinced of the greatness of his theme. 

The first part of the work tells of Grant's boyhood on the Ohio farm, 



